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THE RELATION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


MARY B. HINSDALE 


When the Convention that has just been welcomed to the University 
of Michigan visited Ann Arbor, fourteen years ago, Miss Kate Holliday 
Claghorn read a paper concerning the relations of college-bred women"to 
education. The limiting of the paper to college and university questions 
was an indication, as unerring as is our list of Association fellowships, 
that higher education, from different angles, has claimed the first thought 
and best achievement of the Collegiate Alumnae. Its work has begun to 
reach downward, or better, outward, into the field of the common school. 

A survey of the present-day school world is the indispensable preface 
to any discussion of the service that an unprofessional society of women, 
with college training, might render. In those parts of the United 
States where the public-school system exists in its full vigor—and 
Northeast, Old Middle, Old Northwest, and Newer West are included 
here—the first glance discovers that it is trying to do an amazing number 
of things. The American ideal of equal opportunity for all, coupled 
with increasing wealth and refinement of life, has gradually enlarged the 
public school into a sort of Whitely & Co., or universal purveyor to human 
needs. With the progress of immigration, the public school has gone 
a-slumming, with the result that the genius of the social settlement 
begins to pursue it, in those districts where there are no slums. The 
doctrine that the state owes the youth the means of earning a living is 
abroad. And finally state control is pushing out voluntary enterprise 
in the field of beneficent and remedial education. 

The common school was never so much in the public eye. Its litera- 
ture, once altogether professional, is now partly in the hands of the daily 
reporter, and has come very close to having a yellow journalism. It was 
never more surely in a transitional state. The drama is full of action, 


* An address delivered before the Association at the meeting in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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and a peace negotiation between the established training in liberal arts 
and vocational education holds the center of the stage. A vast amount 
of confusion attends the discussion of vocational training. Commis- 
sioner David Snedden’s brief monograph on the subject is the safe guide 
for everyone who would have any intelligent concern with the matter. 
“Vocational schools,’ says Dr. Snedden, “frankly specialize to one 
distinct purpose, that of leading by the most immediate path to pro- 
ductive work” (p. 71). “Liberal education,”’ he says, “takes the stand- 
point of the individual as one who is to learn to appreciate on a broad 
scale the world in which he lives” (pp. 73, 74). The movement is not 
much more than five yearsold. It first appears, I think, in the resolutions 
of the National Education Association in 1908. Something different 
is the manual-training movement started twenty years earlier, and 
especially associated with the name of Dr. B. D. Woodward. Symmet- 
rical culture was the underlying idea of this. And I think we can 
credit it with the workshops, kitchens, and sewing-rooms attached to 
liberal-arts high schools. The two ideas have a common prototype in 
the scheme of the educational reformer, John Bernard Basedow, who 
conducted an experiment school under the patronage of the Prince of 
Dessau, about the time of the American Declaration of Independence. 
Basedow’s division allotted to children of the rich six hours of school 
work and two of manual labor. In the case of the children of the poor, 
he would have the division inverted, and give two hours to school work, 
and six to manual labor (Quick, p. 287). There is nothing American 
about such frank division into classes. 

It is a pleasant bit of knowledge that the charter of public educa- 
tion in the Old Northwest, now grown into a familiar legend, contained, 
in the form in which it was drafted, a vocational provision. As adopted 
it reads: “Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the mean(s) of 
education shall forever be encouraged.”” The lost clause added, “ And all 
persons while young shall be taught some useful occupation.” When 
some student of exact history discovers from the records of the old 
Congress, or from papers unearthed from a moldy chest in some upper 
garret, how this clause was lost, he will emulate the archaeologist who 
restores a long classical inscription from the broken bits of a few letters 
buried in the ruins of some ancient city. Suffice it here to say that a 
changed agricultural economy and the passing of the apprentice system 
from shop and factory now furnish a solid basis for specialized types 
of public education. 

To see the present problem clearly we must note that the vocational 
demand is asserting itself in two different aspects. The rather dilettante 
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occupation courses in old-fashioned high schools are a thing apart from 
either. 

The real vocational movement, on the side that is most widely 
known, contemplates continuation schools, trade schools, and technical 
schools below the institutions, generally private, that have long existed 
in the field of higher education. Dr. Snedden is their authoritative 
advocate. And no open-minded person can differ from him, when he 
pleads for the vocational as a separate type of education. But industrial 
training, to vary our phrasing a little, is asserting itself, in the second 
place, as a mode of liberal education. ‘Learning schools” and “‘pro- 
ducing schools” are talked about; and learning by doing is exalted as a 
means of culture. This aspect of the matter is best exemplified by Dr. 
G. Kerscheiner of Munich. His striking article, entitled “The School 
of the Future a School of Manual Work,” should be read by everyone 
who would see this second face. The consideration that any sub- 
stantial course of mental training that waits upon the hand would keep 
Methuselah in school a lifetime confirms the belief that Dr. Kerscheiner, 
like other reformers, will add one feature to educational method but 
will not revolutionize it. 

Its claims on the commercial side industrial education has asserted 
with complete success. How it shall be organized in relation to liberal 
education is the question of the hour. The latest meeting of the National 
Education Association had its liveliest discussions on the question of 
specialized high schools versus composite high schools in which the two 
types shall be administered as one. Whatever a person’s individual 
opinion about separating the two types, for the greater perfection of 
each, or blending them lest class distinctions grow up, all are agreed that 
efficient administration is needed, as never before. Horace Mann should 
be living at this hour. Our land hath need of him. I would refer very 
heartily to a new book by Dr. Julius Sachs, entitled The American Second- 
ary School. This distinguished American training teacher, with his 
German antecedents, discusses with especial felicity the function of the 
educational expert. 

Apart from the vocational controversy, more general questions of 
school organization and government are alive. There are the questions 
of consolidation for rural schools and of commission government for 
urban schools. 

Since this is the situation, what lines of activity are suitable to the 
particular genius of collegiate alumnae? ‘The subject of the evening 
has probably kept us all reminded of the School Patrons’ Department 
in the National Education Association. In this body college women 
and club women have united to center the civic and social efforts of their 
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several organizations upon the school system, and I may be permitted 
to say that in this alliance, the two college organizations will naturally 
furnish the professional information and the greater part of the thinking. 
To be able to do so is no great credit. Not to be able would be a great 
discredit; for the advantage of training creates an obligation. As doers 
the club women will far excel the college women by their superior num- 
bers and social influence. The Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
might reasonably be expected to enlist the influence of the Patrons in 
measures that touch the more technical and institutional side of the school 
system. Those activities that originate with the clubs and mothers’ 
congresses will usually savor of social service. 

To be more specific, would it not be well in the first place to encour- 
age a simple course of professional reading for the education committees 
of women’s organizations in general? Dr. Brown was especially anxious 
that these bodies should make use of the National Bureau of Education. 
And doubtless his successor, Commissioner Claxton, seconds the wish. 
Under the head of pamphlet literature, Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s descrip- 
tion of a good urban school government ought to be known to club women. 
Jesse B. Davis’ leaflet on The Need for Vocational Guidance would 
illuminate an important subject. Such a work as Quick’s Educational 
Reformers, a great modern classic, would be a chart and compass in a 
sea of educational theories. The person who knows only in outline 
what each of the great German, French, Swiss, and English reformers 
contributed to educational method will not lose his track when perfec- 
tion and all-sufficiency are claimed for some new scheme. The other 
day I ran across a familiar bit of literature: 


“Is my pocket handkerchief hanging out of my pocket, my dear?” said 
Fagin, stopping short. 

“Yes, sir,” said Oliver. 

“See if you can take it out, without my feeling it: as you saw them do 
when they were at play this morning.” 

Oliver held up the bottom of the pocket with one hand, as he had seen the 
Dodger hold it; and drew the handkerchief lightly out of it with the other. 

“Ts it gone?” cried the Jew. 

“Here ‘t is, sir,’’ said Oliver, showing it in his hand. 

“You’re a clever boy, my dear,” said the playful old gentleman, patting 
Oliver on the head approvingly. ‘“‘I neversawasharperlad. Here’s a shilling 
for you. If you go on in this way, you'll be the greatest man of the time.” 


Here we have vocational education, with a tinge of the Montessori 
method. Asa means of moral training, neither has any inherent superi- 
ority over the existing fashion of learning without doing. 

Thus far the Patrons are devoting their annual programs to child 
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psychology and physical welfare. The first of these is ultimately to be 
applied by the teacher; the second will depend much upon the teacher 
and school government. Right here, it seems to me, is one of the very 
suitable subjects for the attention of the School Patrons. With the 
college women’s societies to gather information, and mothers and club 
women to enlist the interest of law-makers, it is not a wild dream that 
an agency is growing up for dealing with the evil of school politics. 
Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, in his kindly criticism of American in- 
stitutions, fixes upon the connection with politics as the most serious 
source of weakness in the school system. The fact is that school boards 
are the proper target for many of the missiles that are hurled at the school 
asa whole. It is to be regretted that the School Administration Depart- 
ment in the National Education Association is not more energetic for 
reform along this line. Two years ago, it spoke out plainly at Boston, 
but has offered nothing so good since. It might be well for the Patrons’ 
Department to unite with that of Administration for a joint program. 
It is a good omen that school boards have their special sections in some 
state associations, and that they have their own publications. 

Two very important sets of persons are conditioned upon the school 
board. Superintendents and principals are one, teachers are the other. 
We have already referred to the present need for expert school adminis- 
tration; we shall never maintain it in the public schools without a re- 
formed school government. During the dark period in the government 
of American cities superintendents and principals of schools have been 
obliged to add to their professional character the réle of politician. It 
is not surprising that the largest superintendencies have not been, on 
the average, the ablest superintendencies. The American schools will 
never be so famous for quality of work as they are for numbers handled 
and subjects taught, until a measure of independence is secured to the 
administrative offices. Our civic sensibility is at present so benumbed 
that we do not wince at the fact that professional skill is prevented from 
controlling such a professional matter as the adoption of school books and 
supplies. 

A word is also very timely about the power of the school board 
over the teacher. There is a well-known proverb, “ As are your teachers, 
so are your schools.” Dr. John D. Philbrick preferred to say, “As are 
your school boards, so are your schools.” It would be fallacious to add, 
“As are your school boards, so are your teachers.” ‘Teachers in urban 
districts are likely to be better than school boards, yet it is by the will 
of the school board that the teacher gets an opportunity to teach, and 
I wish to propose as a very important symptom of school health the basis 
upon which teachers are selected and the language of their contracts. 
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In presenting school government as a suitable field for educational 
service I wish to say with emphasis that by popularizing a demand for 
truer professionalism in the schools the women will do a more genuine 
service than by coming forward with demands for petty innovations, and 
small improvements. The latter course will bring nothing but a system 
of shreds and patches, uncertain of purpose and weak of execution. 

Finally, does not the peculiar position of our Association, unpro- 
fessional, but to some extent professionally informed, qualify it for 
popularizing sentiment in favor of restricting the public-school curricu- 
lum and public-school aims? I never wish to see the Collegiate Alumnae 
stand for the addition of one subject to the public-school program until 
it has stood for keeping off some subject. The ease with which popular 
demand makes itself felt upon the American school insures that there 
will always be a good deal of diffuseness. There are two groups of 
people, both most estimable, to whom I take the liberty of referring as 
responsible in a very special way for the crowding of the course. In 
the first of these are the specialists of higher education. I wish to put 
on record the opinion that the temporary breaking-down of the ideal of 
a cultural high-school course for the sake of making the human being 
more of a human being has one of its causes in the very overdoing of 
such courses. High-school teachers were never ignorant of the fact 
that it is a small percentage of the high-school youth that goes to col- 
lege, though it is now presented as a new discovery. The time was when 
the cultural course was good for the majority of minds that presented 
themselves in a high school. But two simultaneous forces made this 
no longer true: first, the high school has reached down to a lower eco- 
nomic and social stratum in society; in the second place, the academic 
side of the high school has been greatly developed. The Report of the 
Committee of Ten, 1892, led the way. It did not of itself set too severe 
or stiff a pace for the democratic averaging American system, though it 
reflected the standards of Germany and Switzerland. But the reso- 
lutions and reports of specialists that have followed in the wake of that 
greater document have headed up a sum of requirement that is beyond 
the average high-school mind; it is not so much too many subjects 
as too much surface. The American high-school youth has a mental 
shortness of breath. The contents of his mind are as a badly focused 
moving-picture show. The academic specialist’s enthusiasm has gone 
so far that Dean Talbot, when she addressed our local chapter last 
winter, talked about the old cultural education as one that develops 
the subject, and the vocational, as one that develops the pupil. 

A second class of persons who, with the best intentions, have over- 
loaded the schools are public-spirited women who lack a sufficient range 
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of vision. The same mother who declares at five o’clock tea that the 
schools are just “killing the children” circulates a petition the next 
week to have some new subject introduced. Additions that come from 
this source are usually practical occupations. 

Everywhere there is a notion that every probable, or even possible, 
activity of life ought to be anticipated at school. The Sunday Morning 
Free Press had three paragraphs about the common schools on its first 
page. One announced that a Federated Club at Cleveland is providing 
breakfasts for school children in particular districts; the districts seem 
to be wisely chosen. The second announced that a St. Louis educator 
wishes to have the care of babies taught to girls in the seventh and 
eighth grades. The third said that a Chicago educator wishes to have 
voting machines put into the schools. The simpler aim of putting the 
child in possession of his powers and leaving their special applications 
to the great school of the world is suspended for a while. In professional 
circles this situation is probably influenced by the weakening of the 
doctrine of discipline and mental congruence by a material psychology; 
popularly, it seems to result from a notion that what can be got out of 
the state does not cost anything, and from a fascination with the idea 
of uniformity. 

Very many of the requirements made of the public school reflect 
the idea that a discipline that depends largely upon habit and constant 
practice can be accomplished by precept and rule. On no other basis 
could the idea stalk abroad that the schools, which have the care of the 
children one quarter of the day during three quarters of the year, are 
the chief institution that is responsible for morals. Because every 
child belongs to a school, whether he belongs to a home or not, the 
school is now proposed as an agency for attending to things that have 
usually been esteemed altogether private. 

Two classes of persons need to be relieved. And these are none other 
than pupils and teachers. Some aspects of the conversion of the school 
into a social beast of burden are so contrary to nature that they would 
grow less if enthusiasts would stop to think. How often does the 
current demand for some training that shall anticipate a future need 
violate the great principle, “I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but you cannot bear them now”? Speaking less reverently, they do 
not reckon sufficiently with the doctrine of interest. 

Practical plans to remedy this situation would be far more ambitious 
than this paper. Two or three very general suggestions will perhaps be 
allowed. In the first place, is not the cordon of women’s organizations 
that encircles and intersects our land and is an acknowledged social and 
civic force a competent agency for a revival of that great private school 
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the home? We refer, of course, to the non-indigent home, where the 
children are being swept into the current that is organizing and munici- 
palizing the material part of domestic life. 

For that other class of homes that are the legitimate care and con- 
cern of every beneficent agency I am going to raise the question whether 
our intelligent women could not foster a sentiment in favor of multiply- 
ing centers of contact with counsellors and helpers other than the public 
schools. The newspaper told us the other day that the Northwestern 
Settlement in Chicago has opened a new laundry school, in which poor 
women are the pupils. It is also reported that our friends, the Federated 
Club ladies of Detroit, have some plan for teaching the care of children 
in the poor quarters. A year or two ago, the energetic women of the 
Michigan Grange attached a demonstration of the dressing of a child to 
one of their programs. This was an eminently suitable place for it. 
There is abundant wealth in our land for the endowment of voluntary 
institutional centers to serve as supplements to homes. 

I would not be understood as making any criticism of the school- 
house social center. I am going to permit myself the pleasure of saying, 
to the honor of a woman to whom a monument has been erected in the 
form of an A.C.A. fellowship, Miss Anna C. Brackett, that Miss Brackett 
was quoted, at the first teachers’ institute where I happened to sit and 
listen as a little girl, as calling the friendly acquaintance between parents 
and teachers indispensable to a teacher’s good service and success. She 
did not say that teachers should become as sisters to the mothers of 
from forty to two hundred children, but she went as far as the demand 
upon a human teacher’s vitality can justly be carried. New social 
conditions call for some place of meeting, and the schoolhouse is the 
obvious one. Having come to the teacher, who is the real center of 
school life, I am pleased to give the subject over to Miss Puncheon. 
















THE TEACHER AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
KATHERINE E. PUNCHEON 


A great many years ago, on a very hot day in June, an abnormally 
solemn Senior girl received a roll of parchment from the kindly hand of 
President Angell testifying to the fact that the authorities of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan thought her ready to go out and seek her place in the 
world. After these many years, she finds herself again in Ann Arbor 
with very much the feeling of having been called home to give an account 
of her progress. Her accomplishment has been meager, not at all in pro- 
portion to the benefits received during four happy years; but whatever 
of merit there may be in her record is there because of those years; and 
tonight she makes grateful acknowledgment of a debt she can never 
repay but which binds her closer each year in love and loyalty to the 
great University which set her feet upon the path of high hopes, high 
ideals, and earnest purpose. 

When your secretary told me that one meeting of this convention was 
to be devoted to public education and the relation of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae to that great problem, and asked me to take part in 
the discussion, I was terrified and I am still terrified. My only acquain- 
tance with national conventions of this Association is by way of the 
Journal; and I am very sure that days spent in an effort to fit the burden 
of education to the crooked back of ambitious little Jennie Jones, in 
enticing pretty and popular Susie Smith to taste the delight of serious 
work, and in persuading the mother of Gladys Green that her daughter 
cannot be fifteen years old, a queen of society, and a distinguished student 
all at one and the same time are not preparation for such learned dis- 
cussions as appear there. Then, too, I am not a subscriber to what 
seems to be the popular educational creed of today, and therefore on an 
occasion of this kind I should be listening in the hope of conversion rather 
than speaking from old-fashioned conviction. 

All education, and especially public education, is in a transition stage, 
and sometimes it seems as though its ‘growing pains” will prove fatal. 
There is, however, reason to hope that the rapidly swinging pendulum is 
seeking a normal position. I have said that I am not a subscriber to 
the popular educational creed of the day—what its friends like to call 
“the new education,” or “progressive education,” or even sometimes 
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*‘democratic education’’—the education which is looking for short cuts, 
which tests all training by its immediate commercial value, which expects 
in little children judgment sufficiently mature to choose what is best for 
their mental development, although no such wisdom in the matter of 
physical development is looked for in them, the education which destroys 
rather than constructs and which is so wasteful that it fails to use the 
good from past and present in building for the future. This new educa- 
tion is not a local condition; it belongs to the whole country. It is 
ambitious to fit boys and girls for everything under the sun and to do it 
in the shortest possible time and with the least expenditure of effort on 
the part of the student. So far have we gone that one enterprising high 
school in the far West, I am informed, offers its students thirty-two 
different courses, embracing everything from preparation for college to 
preparation for matrimony. It is an idea of education which is catching 
popular fancy. It claims to be cheaper than the real thing and just as 
good, like many commercial substitutes. Please do not misunderstand 
me. I know that the “progressive movement” has brought much to 
the cause of public education. ‘“‘New times demand new measures and 
new men,” and old systems must grow with the new times if they are to 
be useful. However, we have been going pretty fast and pretty far and 
President Hibben has expressed our situation well in a protest recently 


published in an eastern paper (Public Ledger, Philadelphia, September 
14, 1912). He says: 


The address which I gave at the time of my inauguration on “The Essen- 
tials of Liberal Education” has caused considerable critical comment on the 
ground that it represents a conservative position in education, with the impli- 
cation that a conservative position is naturally to be interpreted as opposed to 
progress. I wish to enter a very emphatic protest against this fallacy which 
associates conservatism with a lack of progress, the more so because this general 
point of view, I believe, is quite prevalent today. It is the conservative in 
education who alone possess the secret of significant and substantial progress. 
That which is to be conserved is that which is essential. That which is unessen- 
tial may well be outgrown and left behind; but the very idea of the essential 
elements in education is that they possess a certain enduring life which is abso- 
lutely necessary for true and vital growth. It does not seem to me that there 
can be any true development in educational method unless there is some grasp 
of the essential principles which necessarily underlie and condition the possi- 
bilities of progress. 

The true conservatism in education, in politics, or in religion is progress 
without loss of essential values. 

There is a great difference between adherence to old principles and adher- 
ence to old methods. Progress consists in the application of old principles to 
new conditions; and it is only when there is a firm grasp of fundamental prin- 
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ciples that it is possible to devise new methods which have permanent value. 
Merely because an idea is new it does not necessarily follow that it is wise or 
profitable. The art of invention can never be independent of fundamental 
theory. 

As you know the battle rages about subjects to be taught, not, unfor- 
tunately, about means and methods of instruction; and those subjects 
which have stood the test of time are being condemned and discarded 
because this is a “democratic country,” and for some reason which I do 
not clearly understand, traditional education is “undemocratic.” This 
is a democratic country and our public schools must educate the children 
of a democracy. The little foreigner who comes to our shores seeking 
freedom and light and opportunity deserves a warm welcome in our 
public schools—and it is his. Mary Antin speaks for a large army when 
she bears testimony in her autobiography to the fulfilment in “The 
Promised Land” of her dream of an education. The defective, the 
delinquent, the deficient, the subnormal, all, too, properly claim our 
thought and attention; as do those who must too early leave the school- 
room to become wage-earners. But there is also a vast horde of normal 
American-born boys and girls in this country, ready by desire, by ambi- 
tion, and by tradition for that education of the mind and of the spirit 
which shall make of them thoughtful, enlightened, and forceful citizens 
of a great republic, and they must not be neglected nor forgotten. In 
the school I know best more than one-third of our last year’s enrolment 
of twenty-nine hundred girls were from choice in the college preparatory 
courses. No such proportion of the school will finally enter college, I 
regret to say, but they and their parents have faith that along this path 
of traditional training lies strength of mind and of heart. There are 
many such “seekers after light,” the country over, and in our eagerness 
to provide what we have labeled “the practical” and “the useful” there 
is danger that their claims may not receive fair consideration. Per- 
sonally, I firmly believe in the true educational value of the so-called 
“traditional” subjects. I am not lacking in respect for those not 
included within this group. I appreciate their worth and our need of 
them. The eye and the hand, as well as the mind, must be trained; but 
the eye and the hand will obey the trained mind and I think that, as 
instruments of education, the popular vocational subjects have not as 
yet demonstrated their right to be called “equivalents.” It behooves 
us to be very careful how we substitute “things for thoughts”’ and per- 
suade ourselves that we shall get the same results. 

When city councilmen are urging an educational appropriation as a 
cloak for some nefarious scheme of their own, they make enthusiastic 
speeches through which one hears frequently repeated in thundering 
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tones: “The public schools are the bulwark of the nation.” Whether 
by accident or by design they speak the literal truth. The public schools 
are the bulwark of this nation, and to my mind the ideal system of public 
education will be reached when every child in this great country shall 
receive, in the public schools, preparation for his part in the life of the 
nation. To reach this ideal, we must have a bigger, broader, and more 
comprehensive system of public education than has yet been conceived, 
and this we shall have when every citizen realizes his individual responsi- 
bility, recognizes the right of every child to the full development of his 
natural attainments, declines to accept from sensational periodicals 
lurid tales of failure, wastefulness, and general wickedness on the part 
of schools and colleges, and refuses to allow all campaigns for public 
economy to begin and to end with the public schools. 

Numerous and comfortable schoolhouses rather than a limited number 
of luxurious buildings, well-trained and efficient teachers sufficiently well 
paid to enable them to give their best to their chosen profession, superin- 
tendents and executive officers more concerned with the quality of the 
work done in their schools than with the prompt introduction of the 
latest educational frill—these are the foundation stones of a system of 
public education whose product shall be self-respecting, self-reliant men 
and women, with well-trained minds in well-trained bodies and with the 
capacity for service to themselves, to the community, and to the nation 
developed to its highest power. The very heart of any system of educa- 
tion, public or private, its success or its failure, lies in its teachers. Have 
buildings as costly as may be and equipment as perfect as mind of man 
can make it and place therein mediocre teachers, and the results will not 
compare favorably with those of the little frame schoolhouse with no 
equipment but uncomfortable benches and an inspired teacher. Before 
we shall secure a teaching body worthy of their chosen work, we must 
recognize and insist that teaching is a profession to be held on the same 
high plane as any other profession and that teaching in the public schools 
is an honorable calling for which the best are not too good. We must 
recognize and make plain the duties and obligations of the teacher to 
the community she serves, and with equal force we must recognize and 
make plain the obligations of the public to its teachers. We must 
remember that there are three vitally important factors in the education 
of boys and girls—their parents, their schools, and their associations, 
and the school cannot do the work of all three without sacrificing its own 
peculiar function. It does seem too generally true that homes are not 
bearing their full share of the burden, and in our eagerness to give the 
child full measure we have made place in our school organization for 
many things which properly belong elsewhere. I make no plea for the 
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shirking of one iota of its responsibility by the school; but I do protest 
against the growing tendency to hold the school responsible for the whole 
life of the child. Five hours of five days of perhaps forty weeks is the 
teacher’s maximum time allowance per year with a class of forty or more 
pupils, and she cannot do the work of mother, father, minister, physician, 
and friend, and provide education at the same time, no matter how will- 
ing she may be nor how pressing the need. From my knowledge of 
public-school teachers, I am inclined to believe that no other field of 
service boasts more faithful, more conscientious, or more altruistic 
laborers. All this they should be—and more. A large heart, a well- 
stored mind, a gentle spirit, and a steadfast purpose every teacher should 
bring to her profession, and we must look to our colleges and universities 
and teacher-training schools to set and to keep a high standard of prepa- 
ration for those who would enter this field and to lead into other fields 
those who do not give evidence of fitness for their chosen work. Among 
our blessings we may number the passing of the day when every woman 
who must be self-supporting turns to the classroom. Such excellent and 
helpful organizations as our recently established bureau of occupations 
are to be of inestimable value to the cause of education as well as to 
womankind in general by opening every possible field of opportunity to 
women and encouraging them to enter. Today a woman may choose the 
work by which she will earn a living; teaching is only one of many 
avenues open to her, and she need not and she should not enter the school- 
room unless she feels what used to be a first requirement for every minis- 
ter of the gospel—‘“‘a call.” 

Very clearly, then, the public may properly demand of its teachers 
those natural qualifications of mind, of spirit, and of body which are a 
necessary aid to good teaching, the best preparation that the best thought 
has provided, and the earnest conviction that her service to the com- 
munity is second in importance to no other. 

And what may she expect? She offers herself as a teacher and gives 
evidence of possessing the qualifications that the public very properly 
demands. She enters upon her work with enthusiasm and a determina- 
tion to give the very best that is in her to her charges, whatever be their 
“race, color, or previous condition,” and whatever be the obstacles she 
must overcome. But she hasn’t been very long in the employ of that 
public she is so eager to serve until she begins to wonder whether she is 
a teacher, a nursery governess, a professional entertainer, or a table of 
statistics. She finds herself a part of a most wonderful and complicated 
system of public instruction, which performs all its functions with accu- 
racy and on the stroke of the clock, and provides for every possible phase 
of its work except teaching; and there is really little time for that in the 
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elaborate programs of continuous change laid out for our public schools. 
So perfect are our systems that in at least one large city, I am told, when 
a principal wants a teacher, he requisitions her on a printed form, just 
as he would books or stationery or coal or janitors’ supplies. The exam- 
ining board who make up the eligible lists for that city very probably do 
not know his school, his need, or perhaps do not even know him; but he 
has a vacancy in his faculty and the next teacher on the list is sent to 
him. Let us have eligible lists properly and fairly made up by all means, 
but after they are so made, a little care and a little human interest in 
distributing teachers will bring the public larger returns. 

The teacher may properly expect from the public she serves the 
opportunity to do her work with that ease which can come only from a 
sense of security of office and a salary sufficient to make other efforts to 
eke out a respectable living unnecessary. I wish those salaries might 
be so adequate that retiring allowances could not be a proper expecta- 
tion on her part, but they are not and are not likely to be, and retiring 
funds are a great boon to the teacher and to the system as well. Properly 
planned, they are in no sense a charity, and their sure provision for what 
might otherwise be a comfortless old age leaves the teacher free to use 
at least a part of her meager salary in self-improvement—and if anyone 
doubts that she does this let him consult the records of university exten- 
sion societies, class lists of colleges and universities which offer teachers’ 
courses, summer schools, and tourist companies that plan summer 
travel. In addition to this, such funds make it possible for schools to be 
relieved of those whose days of usefulness in the classroom are passed, 
but whom one would hesitate to displace unless provision were assured. 
When in our wisdom we provide for automatic retirement at a given age, 
all sting will be removed from pension funds and retirement will become 
an honorable discharge. 

Our teachers may also expect the respect and confidence of the public, 
the loyal support of parents and school authorities, and an opportunity 
to work under executive and administrative officers who are large 
hearted and broad minded, for if the teacher makes the school (and 
she does), the principal and superintendent make the teacher in large 
measure. A teacher should be asked to acknowledge responsibility only 
to men and women who come to their work prepared and endowed by 
nature as she is—men and women who construct rather than destroy 
systems of education and courses of study, who believe that the period 
of life devoted to education is not a time for continuous diversion and 
entertainment but for work suited to the age and the need of the child; 
men and women who do not make its immediate commercial value the 
only test of a course of instruction; men and women who know that no 
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matter how insistently we call the present hodge-podge of doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, organized play, manual training, music, dancing, sewing, 
cooking, amateur dramatics, and a little reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
education, it can never be real education; men and women who believe 
that a teacher’s true value is measured by her success in teaching, not 
by the number of her advanced degrees or of publications bearing her 
name. A great deal of good teaching is spoiled by the value placed upon 
such attainments by those in authority. The ambitious teacher tries to 
do both and her teaching suffers. Advanced degrees and publications 
are honorable and valuable, but so is fine teaching. That our teachers 
should have opportunity to do advanced work—original work if they be 
so gifted—no one will deny, and that such work brings a direct advan- 
tage to the schools they serve is very certain, but we shall never reap the 
full reward of their efforts until the wisdom of the “sabbatical year”’ is 
more universally acknowledged. 

The teacher may properly expect to serve under administrative and 
executive officers who believe that the work of the teacher who is leading 
little children over the first steps in the process of education is just as 
important as, and even more valuable to the community than, that of 
the teacher who is doing what we mistakenly call “higher work”’; 
administrative officers who have the courage to insist that the teachers 
for whom they must be responsible be appointed by proper and rational 
methods, that their tenure of office be secure, their surroundings com- 
fortable within reason, and their salaries adequate; executive officers who 
point with more pride to careful, thorough, and systematic school work 
than to complicated and mechanical systems of administration and a 
whole library of statistics which testify to little but the torture of teachers 
and the infinite patience of underpaid clerks. Much she must give and 
much she may expect as an honorable member of an honorable profession. 

If we are to have a system of public education of which we may 
fairly and justly be proud, if we are to exact and to receive from our 
teachers such service as we have every right to exact and to receive, and 
if teachers are to be given such consideration and opportunity as they 
have every right to expect, organizations like this must play a large part 
in the formation of a bigger and broader and more comprehensive system 
of public education. 

Our roll of members includes women in all fields of activity open to 
women, women who by preparation and accomplishment have earned the 
right to be heard, presidents of colleges and teachers in them, directors 
of and instructors in teacher-training schools, administrative and execu- 
tive officers and teachers in all grades of all kinds of schools, professional 
women, business women, women with time, energy, and ability to give 
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to a great problem, and last and best of all, mothers of children to be 
educated. Probably no more representative and surely no more powerful 
body of women exists, and to you we who are in this field of service look 
for support, for encouragement, and for help in working out a system of 
public education which shall make of our boys and girls self-respecting, 
self-reliant, high-minded, strong-hearted men and women. 
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